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he can look down upon the world below, and choose upon which
herd of grazing yaks he will descend. Yak-herds say that the
Sukpa can jump by huge bounds at a time ; that he is much
taller than the tallest man ; and that he had a hard tail upon
which he can sit. The men he kills he will not eat. He just bites
off the tips of their fingers, toes and noses and leaves them.

Before taking our departure from the monastery we were
allowed to visit the Chief Lama of the Rongbuk, the great
god-lama, who is the god Chongraysay reincarnate. He consented
to give us an audience.

We found ourselves trudging up a narrow dark stairway to
a shrine in the upper part of the monastery buildings. A long
deep trumpet note began and continued on and on without a
break, and the sound of cymbals came clashing with a regular
rhythm. When any ceremony was under way, a party of trum-
peters and cymbal-beaters on the roof sounded a proclamation.
The trumpeters held the note sustained while the ritual proceeded,
blowing in relays so that the blare of the instruments overlapped
unceasingly. We came into a small, simply furnished room. A few
holy pictures and inscriptions in Chinese fashion were on the wall.
Before us we saw two lamas holding a screen of cloth. Our Tibetan
bearers, who had come with us, prostrated themselves, with their
faces pressed to the floor. Behind that screen, we understood,
was the Saint.

We waited silently for a moment. The white men were
allowed to remain standing. Then the two lamas slowly lowered
their screen. A figure sat with crossed knees in the Buddha
posture. There were draperies of costly Chinese silks. The figure
sat absolutely motionless and silent. Not a soul spoke a word,
or even whispered in the room. Somehow we did not dare to
interrupt the weird suspense. We stood with our hats in our
hands.1 Outside the blare of the trumpets persisted in a mono-
tonous, unceasing blare as if announcing the occasion to remote
powers. Within the room, there was an intoxicating smell from
the juniper burning by the peacock's feathers in the urn before
the figure.

Looking closely, we saw the face of an elderly man of extra-
ordinary personality. The Mongolian features had a singular
cast of thought and expression. It is said that each year he himself
also retires for three months to the darkness of a hermit's cell.
He looked at us, but did not speak or move. Rather he seemed
to look over us, through us. There was something vastly obser-
vant and yet impersonal in his gaze. The screen of cloth was
raised and our audience was at an end and we filed out. Not a